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they had an opportunity. He discovered that the 
Every Seventh-day, at 'wo Dollars per annum, burnings which professors too often displayed, did 
payable in advance. Six copies sent to one ad- jot take their rise from any knowledge they had 
dress for ‘en Dollars. of the thing for which tiey clamoured; but rather 
from their ignorance of it; religion in itself, being 
nothing but * righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the holy Ghost.”’ 
He was under the influence of these considera- 
tions, when he heard of ihe much-derided Quakers; 
The following persons will act as Agents: ‘‘and why derided?” he inquired. ‘The answer 
Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila. 4S obvious. Because they were singular, in 
Baker, Crane & Day; New York. faithfulness to the commands of Jesus Christ.— 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. ‘They stood almost aloue in lifting up a testimony 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. against the spirit of the world, in dress, In speech, 
a ala in action, in almost every thing. On the whole, 
MEMOIR OF DAVID BARCLAY he considered within himself, that if they were 
a : ware really such as even their enemies were forced to 
Davip Baretay was born at Kirtounhill in! acknowledge, there must be somewhat extraordi- 
Scotland, in 1610, at the seat and Birth-place of nary about them. A conclusion, which, upon 
his ancestors; but owing to some embarrassment several occasions, he afterwards mentioned to his 
in his father’s affairs, this ancient estate which friends. 
had been in the family for upwards of five hundred) With much earnestness, therefore, did he pro- 
years, was obliged to be sold. David, however, ceed to inform himself about the way which was 
with the rest of the children, received a liberal *‘ everywhere spoken against;’’ and- being about 
educatien, and, according to the custom of the this time in London, he had discourse there, and 
times, when old enough he went on his travels;|elsewhere, with several Friends; from which con- 
and coming into Germany, he enlisted as a volun-| verse, his mind became convinced of the truth of 
teer in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, King of their tenets, and under this conviction he joined 
Sweden; and after having been engaged in many their society. 
battles, on the breaking out of the civil wars in| If much was to be endured by those amongst 
his native country, he returned home. the primitive Friends. whose habits and education 
Here he was enrployed with great success, inured them in some degree to hardships; still 
against the rebels, upon several occasions; was|more exercising were the difficulties to which 
appointed a colonel of horse, and to command in| persons were often called, who, like David Bar- 
the shires of Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness.— |clay, had been accustomed to partake of the ease 
But after the overthrow of the adherents of Charles! and indulgencies of the higher ranks of life 
I., at Preston, and the assumption of power by the, In the north of Scotland, and chiefiy at Aber- 
opposite party, he, with his brother officers, was|deen, in the vicinity of which he resided, the 
turned out of his post: from which period it does| Quakers were particularly ill used; being often 
not appear that he ever afierwards engaged in| insulted at their meetings by the lowest dregs of 
military concerns. the populace, whom the zealots of that day en- 
Being now, by the situation of public affairs,|couraged to molest them. It was remarked, that 
incapable of rendering any further service to his|none bore these indignities with greater calmness 
prince, he retired to Gordonstoun; between which | than David Barclay; and, when, upon an occasion 
place and Edinburg! 
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h, he chiefly passed his time,;of uncommon rudeness, one of his relations la- 
until the year 1663; at which period he experienc-| mented that he should experience such a reverse 
ed the trial of losing his excellent wife. Added of treatment from what he had formerly known in 
to this affliction, he was by some strange misap-| that place, he replied, ‘* that he found more satis 
prehension, about the same time committed to) faction, as well as honor, in being thus insulted 
Edinburgh castle, by an order from government for his religious principles, than when, some years 
after the restoration, on the plea of his having been before, it was usu! with the magistrates as he 
a trustee under the usurper, Cromwell; but the} passed the city of Aberdeen, to meet him several 
facts of his having suffered in the cause of Charles; miles, and conduct him to a public entertainment 
I., in the loss of his military appointments, and|/in their town-house, and then convey him so far 
also in the seizure for several years, of his estate,| out again, in order to gain his favor.” 
were so notorious, that at the interposition of the) ‘The few last years of the pious and venerable 
Earl of Middleton, he was liberated without any| David Barclay, were unmolested by persecution. 
thing being laid to his charge. Ilis son Robert has preserved au account of his 
Having now passed through many vicissitudes father’s death, in the third volume of his works, 
of a personal kind, and witnessed also in these from which we learn, that he died (as for the last 
changeful times, the shadowy and unsatisfying) twenty years he had lived) in unity with the prin- 
nature of earthly distinetions and enjoyments in ciples of Friends, and with ‘ta hope full of im- 
the case of others, it was the desire of David Bar-| mortality.” 
clay’s heart, to retire from any further walking In the latter end of October, 1636, being then 
“in a vain show,”’ and to seck his future happi-| past the seventy-sixth year of his age, he was 
ness in a life devoted to God, 
With this view, he looked round upon the va-| two weeks; during which time he evinced a quiet, 
rious professors of religion with which the king-|contented mind, freely resigned to the will of God; 
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truth, they not only differed from, but persecuted heart by the Holy Ghost.” 
each other, with the greatest violence, whenever course of his illness, though at times his sufferings 


seized with a fever, which continued with him for 
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Not once during the 


were great, was he heard to murmur, or betray any 


bickerings and disputes, the railings and heart- symptom of impatience; only on one occasion did 


he, under a sense of extreme weakness, evince a 
feeling that seemed like a fear of death, whilst ut- 
tering the words, ‘J am going now.”’ Butif there 
were a ee aoe sirinking from the ap- 
proach of “ the king of terrors,”’ it was checked 
as soon as felt; for, immediately he added, “* but 
[ shall go to the Lord, and be gathered to many 
of my brethren, who are gone before me;—and to 
my dear son!”’ ‘This was his yeungest son David, 
who died at sea about a year before, on his voyage 
to Fast Jersey. 

His son relates, that on the- llth of October, 
early in the morning, he grew much weaker; upon 
which, says he, ‘1 drew nigh tohim. He said, 
‘Is this my son?’ IJ said, * Yea;’ and spake a few 
words, signifying my tavail, that he that loved 
him, might be near him to the end. 

‘“* He answered, ‘The Lord is nigh;’ repeating 
it once again, saying, ‘ Ye are my witnesses, in 
ithe presence of God, that the Lord is nigh;’ and 
after a little, he said, ‘ the perfect discovery of the 
day-spring from on high, how great a blessing 
hath it been to me, and my family!’ 

‘* My wife desiring to know if he would have 
something to wet his mouth, he said, ‘It needed 
not.” She said it would refresh him. He laid 
his hand upon his breast, saying, he had that in- 
wardly, that refreshed him. And after a little 
while, he added divers times, these words: ‘ 7'he 
truth is over all!’ 

**ile took my elucst son io him, and blessed 
him, saying, he prayed God he might never de- 
part from the truth; and when my eldest daughter 
came near, he said, ‘Is this Patience?—Let pa- 
tience have its perfect work in thee!’ and after 
kissing the other four, he laid hands on them, and 
blessed them. 

‘** He called for my father-in-law, and two of his 
daughters that were present, and spoke some 
weighty words to them very kindly; and perceiv- 
ing one of them, (who was nota Friend,) weeping 
much, he wished she might come to the knowledge 
of the truth; and bid her not to weep for him, but 
for herself. 

** A sober man, an apothecary that attended him, 
coming near, he took him by the hand, saying, 
‘Thou wilt bear me witness, that in all this exer- 
cise, | have not been curious to tamper nor to 
pamper the flesh.’ He answered, ‘ Sir, | can bear 


, 


witness, that you have always minded the betier 
and more substantial part, and rejoice to see the 
blessed end the Lord is bringing you to.’ 

** He replied, ‘ Bear a faithful and true witness: 
yet it is the /ife of righteousness—it is the life of 
righteousness, that we bear testimony to, and not 
to an empty profession!’ 

Then he called several times, ‘Come, Lord 
Jesus!—Come!—Come!’ and again, * My hope is 
in the Lord!’ 

‘* Now and then he slept, for about the space of 
ten hours. On observing a countryman comme in- 
to the room, he thot aht it had been one of his 
tenants who was a carpenter, and telling him it 
was not he, but another, he said, ‘ See thou charge 
him to make no manner of superfluity upon my 
coffin.’ 

** About three in the afternoon, there came se 


dom was then filled; but he saw, that, whilst each|he also gave several striking testimonies to the) veral friends from Aberdeen, to see him. He took 


party laid claim to be the only possessors of the/truth, and to the love of God, ** shed abroad in his!them by the hand, and said several times, they 
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were come in a seasonable time. Afier some 
words were spoken, and Patrick Livingstone had 
prayed, (which ended in praises,) he held up his 
hands and said, ‘ Amen! Amen! for ever!’ 

** Afterward, when they stood looking at him, 
he said, * How precious is the love of God among 
his children! and ¢heir love one to another! ‘There- 
by shall all men know that ye are Christ's disci- 
ples, if ye love one another! How precious it is, 
to see brethren dwell together in love! My love 
is with you—I leave it among you.’ 

** About eight at night, several friends standing 
about the bed, he, perceiving some of them to 
weep, said, * Dear friends'—all mind the inward 
man; heed not the oufward. ‘There is one that 
doth regard—the Lord of Hosts is his name!’ 

** Afier he heard the clock stffke three in the 
morning, he said, * Now the time comes!’ anda 
little after, he was heard to say, ‘ Praises, praises, 
to the Lord! Let now thy servant depart in peace. 
Into thy hands, O Father! I commit my soul, spirit 
and body. Thy will, O Lord! be done on earth, 
as it is in heaven.* 

** These sentences he spoke by short intervals, 
one after another; and at a little after five in the 
morning, fell asleep, like a lamb, in remarkable 
quietness and calmness.” 





For Friends’ Weckly Intelligencer. 
SLAVERY IN NEW JERSEY. 


Some of the readers of the Intelligencer may 
not be aware that near four thousand persons are 
held as slaves in the state of New Jersey, at the 
present time, and with the sanction of the legal 
authorities. ‘This is certainly a very remarkable 
fact, and although nearly all these are either mi- 
nors or aged persons, and Jess sensitive in regard 
to the loss of their liberty than men and women 
in their maturity; still it is matter of surprise that 
the people of our sister state have not long since 
taken hold of the subject and effected the entire 
abolition of the sysiem throughout their borders. 
During the past winter a convention was held by 
authority of the legislature to draft a new counstitu- 
tion for the state, which being prepared and sub- 


ifect of lukewarmness and indolence than of any | 
dut let any event or train of circum- 


mitted to the people, was adopted by a large ma-| 


jority of votes. ‘This constitution, al:hough it does 


not provide specially for the abrogation of those | 


laws by which the preseut state of things is sus- 


tained, is so clear in its recognition of the natural | 
and inalienable rights of man that it is believed by | 
some virtually to annul them, and to authorize} 


the immediate emancipation of every slave in the 
state. 


whose claims to their labor rest upon the same|knowledge of the truth for himself? ‘There is less | 


For Friends’ Weekly lendltigaaate. 


In reflecting on the native power and simplicity 
of truth, I have often been led to admire the great 


folly of mankind in contending about points of doe-| ‘ 


trine, many of which afier all admit of no positive 
conclusion or determination, When men depart 
from the fundamental ground of truth—from the 
operations of an inward principle, or the law of 
Divine Grace, the y lay themselves open to end- 
less difficulty and jangling. ‘There is no solid bond 
of union between them; and if they do enter into 
a kind of mutual agreement, it is sustained more 
by compromise and outward views of interest and 
convenience than by any sincere or hearty con- 
currence of sentiment. Few think precisely alike 
on the same subjects, cand when men resolve them- 
selves into religious communities, they agree not 
to differ, rather than unite cordially in the common 
principles which they have thought fit to espouse, 
and of which they consider themselves as the liv- 
ing exponent. How can it be otherwise, when 
many who enter into these combinations will not 
hesitate unblushingly to declare that many of the 
religious tenets which they maintain are not proper 
subjects of inquiry, and that they are entirely above |! 
the reach of ratioual investigation? ‘This is in sub- 


stance to admit that they know nothing of what) 
they profess to believe, and that the state of out-| 


ward quiet in which they indulge is more the ef- 


other cause. 
stances occur to set their thinking powers in ope- 
ration, and immediately there springs up every 
shade and variety of opinion, and we are at once 


made sensible of the truth of the maxim, (ot ho-| 


mines, tot sententiz, or, in plain English, 0 many 
men, 80 many minds. ‘I'he idea that men can be 
brought into perfect unanimity on points of doc- 
trine is one of the wildest dreams in which the 
human imagination can indulge, and has led to 
more bickering and contention than almost any 
thing else. If mankind generally were to em- 
brace truth in its cimplicny as comprehended in a 
co-operation of soul with the influences of Divine 
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\whereby I might feel myself perfectly redeemed.” 


Such is the testumony of the learned and judicious 
Barelay, and it is worthy of our ready acceptation., 
A re ligious ussociation formed on this basis, needs 
no creed, no formal or specific urticles of belief, 
The individuals of which itis composed are drawn 
together voluntarily without any studied or 
artificial means, and so long as they remain united 
on this ground, no considerations of an outward 
character, touching doctrines or any other point, 
can part them asunder. low necessary then is it 
that they who recognise this inward law of grace 
as the only sure bond of christian union should 
cultivate it with the utmost care, and maintain 
without wavering their faith in its Divine power 
and sufficiency as the only effectual means by 
which unity and harmony can be preserved, .— 
There would then be no lack of tender feeli: 1g and 
condescension one towards another; there would 
be no looking for, or exacting a perfect uniformity 
of sentiment on points which natur: lly give rise to 
a difference of opinion; there would be no break- 
ing in or going out; there would be no complain- 
ing in the streets. ‘* Happy is the people that is 
a such a case; yea, happy is that people whose 
God is the Lord.’ ISXAMINER. 


Philada., 7th mo. 16th, 1845. 


» and 


—_e> 
POLITENESS TO THE POOR. 

We were forcibly struck with the follow ing ob- 
servations from the New York ‘Tribune. He who 
respects human nature in himself cannot despise 
it in others. He reverences it under whatever 
form of misery it presents itself, and the afflictions 


under which it labors only give ita double—an 


jirresistible claim to his sympathy and humane at- 


tentions. An English nobleman of high rank, 


|meeting with a poor woman in the most wretched 


Grace, and a series of action regulated by those| 


inward feelings, they would quickly perceive in 


what the true bond of union consists , and that it| 


is by no means incompatible with an honest dil- 
ference of opinion on many points. Let a man 
act in obedience to the impressions produced by 
this inward power, and all things of a doctrinal 
nature, adapted to his capac ity end understanding, 


will be opened to him, oad if he do not think in| 


‘all respects as his brother, this constitutes no 


ground of difference or alienation between them. 

In order to test the question before a competent! But it may be asked how is a man to know when 
tribunal, writs of habeas corpus were obtained on|he is thus devoted to the teachings of this inward 
behalf of two slaves held by different owners, | principle, so as to attain toa clear and satisfactory 


principle, and the case was tried during the last] difficulty in determining this point than would at 
term, before the Supreme Court of New Jersey, | first sight be imagined: if, in fact, the thing does 


sitting at ‘Trenton. 
ed lawyer 
York state, 


and well-known abolitionist of 
was the counsel on behalf « 


and power truly remarkable. 


‘American Citizen,”’ 


| 


Alvan Stewart, a distinguish-|not carry its own evidence with it, it will be in 


‘Truth is very simple and self-evident in its 
no elaborate or tedious 


His argument, which |Process of reasoning to Boer scececea it to the feel- 
18 is published and m: ny be had at the office of the ling gs and understanding. 
in Fifth Street, below Arc h,|bea ir witness of the truth,”’ 


**] came to receive and 
says Barclay, ** not by 


ia the best exposition we have seen for a long time|strength of argument, or by a partic ular disquisi- 


of the inconsistency of si: very with the whole|tion of each doctrine 


and convincement of my un- 


spirit of our republican institutions, and its va-|derstanding thereby, but by being secretly touched 


riance with right and expediency. 


Whether this| with this life,”’ 


by which he means the vital and 


effort be successful in obtaining from the Court ajsensible operations of Divine Grace on the mind. 


decision favorable to the cause of humanity or not, 
it cannot be doubted that its influence will be high- 
ly beneficial in awakening a more general interest 


ia the subject, and creating a more lively sympa-|among them which touched my heart; and as I 





‘* For,” continues this admirable and enlightened 


ithe cl 


defender of truth, ‘* when I came into the silent} 


assemblies of God's people, I felt a secret power 


thy for the degraded and persecuted descendants| gave way unto it, I found the evil weakening in| 


of Africa. 


Amicus. 
Philada., 7th mo. 14, 1845. 


me, and the good raised up; and so I became thus} 


attire who implored his charity, drew from his 
pocket a gold piece, and while in the act of hand- 
ing it to her, it fell to the ground, and rolled in the 
mud. The nobleman immediately followed the 
coin, picked it up, and, having carefully wiped it 
with his handkerchief, again handed it to the ob- 
ject of bis bounty whose miserable and forlorn con- 
dition instead of lowering only served to exalt her 
in his view. here 
was a delicate hunianity; here was a mark of true 


Here was genuine politeness; 


nobility superior to any that hereditary descent, or 
royal patent can bestow. A mind endowed with 
generous feelings, and far removed from vulgar sen- 
timent, can never look down with contempt upon 


any whom birth or adventitious circumstances have 


|placed in a more humble condition; much less can 


it treat with harshness or disrespect those who 


> Ee ’ ! 
ihave bee ade rel the > grasp, ; 
New inlaw: en: Asal en any higher means of demonstra- | ive been made to feel the rude grasp, and the 


the |tion, 
slaves, and he argued the question with an ability jOperations, and requires 


5 i 
severe iron rod of adversity. 

A few days ago, a lady, crossing in one of the 
ferry boats that ply from this city, saw a young 
boy, poorly dressed, sitting with an infant in his 
arms on one of the benches. She observed that 
tild looked sickly and coughed. ‘This, as 
the day was raw, made her anxious in its behalf, 
and she went to the boy and asked whether he 
was alone there with the baby, and if he did not 
think the cold breeze dangerous for it. He repli- 
ed that he was sent out with the child to take care 
of it, and that his father said the fresh air from the 
water would do it good. 

While he made this simple answer, a number 
of persons had collected around to listen, and one 
‘of them, a well-dressed woman, addressed the 


knit and united unto them, hungering more and boy in a string of such questions and remarks as 
more after the increase of this power and lifeithese,— 
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you telling us the truth? It’s ashame to have that) 
baby out in such weather: you'll be the death of 
it. (‘I'o the bystanders:) 1 would go and see his 
mother and tell her about it, if I was sure he had 
told us the truth about where he lived. How do 
you expect to get back? Here, (in the rudest voice) 
somebody says you have not told the truth as to 
where vou live.” 

The child, whose only offence consisted in tak-| 
ing care of the little one in public, and answering 
when he was spoken togbegan to shed tears at the 
accusations thus grossly preferred against him.— 
The bystanders stared at both; but among them 
all there was not one with sufficiently clear no- 
tions of propriety and moral energy to say to this 
impudent questioner, ‘* Woman! do you suppose, 
because you weara handsome shawl, and that boy 
a patched jacket, that you have any right to speak 
to him at all, unless he wishes it, far less to prefer} 
against him those rude accusations? Your vul- 
garity is unendurable; leave the place or alter your 
manner.” 

Many such instances have we scen of insolent 
rudeness or more insolent affability founded on no 
apparent grounds, except an apparent difference in 
pecuniary position, for no one can suppose in such 
eases the offending party has really enjoyed the 
benefit of refined education and society, but all 
preset let them pass as matters of course. lt 
was sad to see how the poor would endure—mor- 
tifying to see how the purse-prond dared offend. 
An excellent man who was, in his early years, a 
missionary to the poor, used to speak afierwards 
with great shame of the manner in which he had 
conducted himself towards them. ‘* When I re- 
collect,’’ said he, ** the freedom with which I en-| 
tered their houses, inquired into all their affairs, | 
commented on their conduct and disputed their| 
statements, | wonder | was never horsewhipped, 
and feel that 1 ought to have been; it would have 
done me govod, for I needed as severe a lesson on} 
the universal obligations of politeness in its only | 
genuine form of respect for man as man, and deli-| 
cate sympathy with each in his peculiar position.” | 

Charles Laub, who was indeed worthy to be 
called a human being from those refined sympa- 
thies, said, ** You call him a gentleman: does his! 
washerwoman find him so?’” We may say, if she 
did so, she found him a man, neither treating her! 
with vulgar abrupiness, nor giving himself airs of| 
condescending liveliness, but treating her with that! 
genuine respect which a feeling of equality in-| 
spires, 

To doubt the veracity of another is an insult! 
which in most civi/ized communities must in the 
so-called higher classes be atoned for by blood, | 
but, in those same confmunities, these samme men! 
will, with the utmost lightness, doubt the trath of | 
one wh wears a ragged coat, and thus do all they} 
can to injure and degrade him by assailing his sell-| 
respect and breaking the feeling of personal hon- 
or—a wound to which hurts a man as a wound to! 
its bark does a tree. | 

Then how rudely are favors conferred, just as| 
a bone is thrown toadog. <A gentleman indeed) 
will not do fhat without accompanying signs of 
sympathy and regard. Just as this woman suid, | 
“If you have told the truth I will go and see your 
mother,” are inany acts performed on which the 
actors pride themselves as kind and charitable. 

All men might learn from the Freuch in these 
matters. ‘That people, whatever be their faults, 
are really well-bred, and many acts might be quo- 
ted from their romantic annals, where gilts were 
given from rich to poor with a graceful courtesy, 
equally honorable and delightful to the giver and) 
the receiver. 

In Catholic countries there is more courtesy, | 
for charity is there a duty, and must be done for, 
God’s sake; there is less room for a man to give 


| 
| 
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“ What is your name? Where do you live? Are) himself the Pharisaical tone about it. A rich man/dence and discipline they shun them all. Llere 


is not so surprised to find himself in contact with then is a clear demonstration that without the aid 
a poor one; nor is the custom of kneeling on the/of civil power, and through the influence of moral 
open pavement, the silk robe close to the beggar’s | force alone there is a class of men, in the midst 
rags, without profit, ‘The separation by pews,|of society itself, who escape poverty, and are in 
even on the day when all meet nearest, is as bad general exempt from vices and crimes.” 

fur the manners as the soul. 

Blessed be he or she who has passed through 
this world, not only with an open purse and wil- aie iciatal 
lingness to render the aid of mere outward benefits, INHUMANITY. 
but with an open eye, and open heart, ready to There are scenes occurring almost daily in our 
cheer the downeast, and enlighten the dull by} Police Court that are well worthy of more than a 
words of comfort and looks of love. ‘The way- passing record, if but for the glimpses they give 
side charities are the most valuable both as to sus- | us of poor humanity under some of its more mel- 
taining hope and diffusing knowledge, and none ancholy phases. A week or two since, an Irish 
can render them who has not an expansive nature,, Woman was brought before one of our police jus- 
a heart alive to affection, and some true notion, tices on a charge of stealing. She was young, 
however imperfectly developed, of the nature of had a pleasing and rather handsome countenance, 
human brotherhood. was clad very tidily, and altogether looked like 

Such an one can never sauce the given meat| one who had seen better day s, and still in her 
with taunts, freeze the bread by a cold glance of poverty preserved some of the pride of that more 
doubt, or plunge the man who asked for his hand) happy period. In her arms she held a litle boy 
deeper back into the mud by any kind of rudeness.|of some three or four years, with a profusion of 

In the little instance with which we begun, no light curly hair clustering about his temples, but 
help was asked, unless by the sight of the timid) whose pale cheek and sunken and lustrous eyes 
little boy’s old jacket. But the license which this told too plainly that disease and pinching want 
seemed to the well-clothed woman to give to rude- had, even thus early, marked him for their own. 
ness was so characteristic of a deep fault now ex-| The mother was charged with stealing bread from 
isting, that a volume of comments might follow the door of a grocer. ‘The complainant, a hagd- 
and a host of anecdotes be drawn from almost any | featured, shrewd-looking man, with a long nose, 
one’s experience in exposition of it. ‘These few | and sharp, restless eye, was called to the stand. 
words, perhaps, may awaken thoughtin those who! He told a straight-forward, circumstantial story, 
have drawn tears from others’ eyes through an ig- the substance of which was, that his baker was in 
norance brutal, but not hopelessly so, if they are the habit of leaving bread for him at the shop-door 
willing to rise above it. before it was opened in the morning. For several 
\days past he had missed part of it; sometimes a 
|whole roll, sometimes more, and once only part 
jof aroll. In order to put a stop to these depre- 
dations on his property, le one morning lay in 
upon things of this kind because complimentary | wait for the trespasser; when, about daylight, he 
to our Society; but as the opinions of a stranger Saw the prisoner come out of her miserable under- 
they may at least gratify curiosity; and by holding ground abode, leading her sickly boy by the hand. 

ussing by where the witness was concealed, she 
stopped at his door, took up a roll, and breaking 
how far our real character corresponds with the! j; jn two pieces, gave one to her boy, and restored 
flattering representation here given. We do not the other to its place. She then turned back, when 
of course endorse all the views of the writer. the complainant seized, and hurried her immedi- 
lately to the watch-house; taking care, in the mean- 
time, to snatch from the hali-famished boy the 
moiety of the loaf he was so eagerly devouring. 

The ** Noticigso de Ambos Mundos,”’ in an ar- | ‘The witness here produced the piece of bread, and 
ticle entitled, ** Poverty is not a Natural Evil,’’| pointed to the marks of the ehild’s teeth, in part 
has the following excellent remarks upon the|corroboration of his testimony. After hearing the 
characteristic traits of the Quakers, which are as/story, the Judve turned to the woman, and asked 
striking for their originality as truth. ‘It has her if she had anything to say in denial of the 
never been proved until of late that poverty is not|truth of the charge. ‘ Nothing, nothing, your 
a natural or necessary evil! A remarkable exam-| Honor,” replied the poor woman, laying her face 
ple of its absence in a numerous class of society |on her hoy’s head, and straining him to her bosom, 
is to be found among the Quakers, or the commu-! while her body swayed to and fro in the agony of 
nity of Friends established in England and Ameri-!griet: * | am guilty, guilty! But it was not for my- 
ca. With some peculiarities of very litle impor-|self I took it. Ah, sir! i'm a poor lone woman, 
tance in dress and language, this numerous body!and work hard when | can get work. But for 
of individuals acts upon the uniform principle of the last ten days | have bad nothing to do, and 
stifling the passions. ‘They subdue the ignoble|-my money was all gon®; and since yesterday 
impulses of our nature, and in this lies the basis! morning we had not had a morsel to eat. [am 
of moral truth. ‘The Quakers practice habitually |used to it myself; but | could'nt hear little Dennis 
what all other sects admire only as theories. lery for bread and not give it to him!’ The Judge 

The consequence of this dominion over their) was evidently touched by the woman's distress, 
thoughts and actions is, that, although there are|and, turning to the complainant, asked him if, un- 
many thousand of Quakers in England and the'der the cireumstances, be should persist in the 
United States of America, in neither country do! prosecution, * If,” said he, ** you will withdraw 
we ever see a mendicant or intoxicated Quaker in) your complaint, it will be performing an act of 
the streets, and seldom or never do we find any merey which I should be very glad to second ; 
of them cited before the criminal courts. Yet, as) Vain appeal! ‘Though the eye of every man in 


eee ~~ o-e ———_—_ 


From the Knickerbocker 


-——— —  +4e0eere- —— 


We have been handed the following for publi- 
cation. We are by no means anxious to seize 


up the mirror before us may lead us to consider 


SPANISH TRIBUTE TO THE VIRTUES OF 
THE QUAKERS. 


‘all other classes, the Quakers are engaged in the|court was fixed upon the prosecutor with looks 


common affairs of life, as merchants, mechanics, | that pleaded for his victim, no emotion stirred the 
artists, &c., and indeed they are employed in| repose of his hard and selfish features. He kept 
every kind of trade and occupation. Ino account with mercy. The right of property 

‘They are subjected to the same temptations and/had been violated, in his eyes the most sacred of 
the same moral perversity as all others, and yet| human rights, and he claimed the penalty of the 
through the exercise of a singular kind of pru-|law. “This is a cruel case,” said the Judge; 
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132 FRIEN 


‘‘and really I feel extremely loth to punish this 
poor woman for an act so venial, crime though it 
be in the eye of the law. But although this plain- 
tiff might have pursued a very different course, 
without doing any injury to the cause of justice, 
or impairing in the leas, degree whatever title he 
may have to the love and respect of his fellow- 
men, still my duty in the case is imperative; the 
law allows me no discretion. I would it were 
otherwise. Put her down for one month in the 
House of Correction, Mr. Clerk.’”? ‘* Oh, Den- 
nis!’’ exclaimed the poor woman, in a paroxysm 
of grief, as she strained her boy still closer to her 






































now, my poor child, when you’ve no mother to 
look after you, and keep you from harm’s way?” 


nis,”’ said one of her own country-women, who 
had hitherto stood in the back ground, but now 
came forward, and took the prisoner by the hand; 

‘don’t grieve for the likes of that, Ma’am, J°U/ 
take care of your boy; and while I’ve a pefaty in 
the pot, he shall have his mouth full.”” ** God 
bless yout’ > exclaimed the mother, wringing the 
woman’s hand; ‘‘ may the Holy Virgin smile on 
you!” ‘Come, step along, Ma'am,” said the of- 
ficer, as he put the mitimus in his pocket; ‘* don’t 
stand growling here; the cart is waiting for you.” 
The woman slowly and mechanically obeyed, fol- 
lowed by little Dennis, with one hand clasped in 
that of his new friend, and the other pulling at the 
skirts of his mother’s dress. Arrived at the outer 
door, the little fellow was resigned ** with many 
tears’’ to the care of his kind protector; the mother 
went slowly and droopingly down the steps, with- 
out again lifting her head, or looking back upon 
her half-weeping, half-wondering boy; and in a 
moment more she was seated in the covered hearse- 
like wagon that was to carry her across the “‘ bridge 
of sighs’’ to the felon’s home. 


———t See > 


From the Amulet. 
STANZAS. 


Wry are springs enthroned so high, 
Where the mountains kiss the sky? 





"Tis that thence their streams may flow, 
Fertilizing all below. 








Why have clouds such lofty flight, 
Basking in the golden light? 


*Tis to send down genial showers 





t . On this lower world of ours. 








Why does God exalt the great? 
Tis that they may prop the state; 





So that toil its sweets may yield, 




















And the sower reap the field. 


Riches, why doth he confer? 
That the rich may minister, 
In the hour of their distress, 


To the poor and fatherless. 


Does He light a Newton's mind? 
*Tis to shine on all mankind. 
Does Ue give to Virtue birth? 
*Tis the salt of this poor earth. 






Reader, whosoe’er thou art, 
What thy God has given, umpart: 





Hide it not within the ground; 












Send the cup of blessing round. 


Hast thou power?—the weak defend; 
L.ight?—give light: thy knowledge lend; 


Rich?—remember him who gave; 





Free?—be brother to the slave. 





Called a blessing to inherit, 





Bless—and richer blessings merit: 
Give—and more shall yet be given: 







Love, and serve—and look for heaven. 
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bosom, and bathed him with tears; what'll you do| 


" Don’ t grieve yourself about that, Mrs. McGin-| 


INTELLIGENCER. 


“PRAY WITHOUT CEASING.” 
1 Thess. v. 17. 
When morning is rising o’er mountain and lawn, 
And every thing waketh to 


When far down the valley the mists fly away, 


we strike at the pillars which support it, the 
whole edifice is in danger of being overthrown. 
We are aware that at this stage of our observa- 


welcome the dawn, 


tions, we shall be confronted 


by those who hold 
that outward institutions of any kind are unneces- 


On 
this point, we consider these opinionists to be 
altogether and radically 


Arouse thee from slumber, arouse thee and pray. 


' sary to the well-being of religious society. 
And when the still noon in its beauty draws nigh, ‘ 


And nature scems ready to languish and die, 

: but as it 
would carry us beyond our present limits, we 
shall not here attempt te point out the weakness 
and falsity of their position. 


Then halt on thy march in the heat of the day, in the wrong; 


Then lift up thy thoughts to thy Father, and pray. 
When evening descends like a spirit of peace, : 
We shall reserve 
our views on this subject for a future occasion, 
But to return for a moment. 


And labour and tumult grow fainter and cease, 
When night cometh down to her starry array, 
Then haste to the God of thy spirit, and pray. From the evidences, 
jinternal and external, which are presented on this 
‘head, it will generally be granted that the Disci- 


The smiles of His bounty to gladden thy way; pline of our Society had its origin in something 


Remember His goodness, whose hand has supplied 
Each want of thy bosom, nor ever denied 
Remember His goodness, and gratefully pray. 


greatly superior to human wisdom. It carries 


with it the unequivocal marks of Divine ordina- 
tion. tablish- 
ed were men of de@p religious experience, who 
had become so by stipmission and 
the cross of Christue= 


Oh, pray to Him always—in sorrow or joy, 

J ) J or... 5 
When peace is around thee, or troubles annoy; rhe instruments by whom it was es 
The light of His presence the storm shall allay, 


Or temper thy gladness,—then constantly pray. 


obedience to 








‘hey had not only studied 
human nature well-“im themselves, but had had 
ample opportunities-of observing it in others, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTIL 26, 1845. 


Unlike too many of our modern reformers, they 
were not mere 





a = sciolists; no idle 


theory; they acted on no superficial grounds, and 


they adopted 


In our Nad. we hinted at the perils nen await 


society from abrupt and violent changes in those+ they have in this case left us a monument to their 


christian character and virtues, which it should be 
our aim to preserve, not to injure or destroy. 


that have been deem- 
We 


courage a superstitious vene- 


long standing institutions 
ed necessary for its preservation and welfare. 
should be sorry to 


weer - 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


ration for any thing belonging to olden times, con- 
sidered merely as such; but it would, no doubt, 


be often wisdom in us to pause before we venture! Privileges of Postmasters.—A letter from the office of the 


to condemn many of the acts of those who have Postmaster General, under date of the 12th inst. » Says: 

- “When subscribers refuse to take pamplilets or new spa- 
pers from the office, Postmasters are 1 ow, as heretofore, re- 
quired to notify Editors 
: . . ing such notice.” 
presenting new phases in every successive gene-| © te : 

Counterfeit Notes —Counterfeit $10 notes are in circula- 
tion in this city. They have been a nite red from a number 
of Banks—to read the Bank of Middlesex. The centre pic- 
ture represents the signing of the Be claration of Indepen- 
dence—on the left of the note a sailor, and the tight “ Pat 
Lyon” at the forge. 


preceded us. The outward condition and cireum- 


stances of men, though extremely diversified, and »&c. and ma y frank letters contain- 


ration, still retain most of their original features, 
and require to be governed by the same general 


laws. Particular changes may, indeed, with great 


propriety be adopted, as we have admitted in a 


former article; but the fundamental rules which| The fine steamer Portsmouth took down on the 18th inst., 


400 passengers to Cape May. ‘The commodious steamer 
Ohio, has already taken down hundreds this season, In 
fact all the boats on the river Delaware , up and down, seem 
to be doing a good business. 


bind men together in civil or religious compact 


remain essentially the same. ‘To distinguish be- 
tween those laws which are absolutely necessary 


Narrow Escape.—An old 
blac 


bomb shell wa 
ksmith’s shop, in Hem; tead, 
a staple inserted, in order tha 
expediency, or which are adapted to some pecu- - . me - An iron ¢ heat was driven in a little 

way at the ve nt, when it was for some purpose withdrawn 
It was then found the 
powde r, 


s taken to a 
to have 
It might be used as a balance 
ing 


to the well-being of man in a state of society, 
a few days since, 


whether civil or religious, and those of temporary 


t wel 


liarity of condition, requires In Many cases a nice shell contained a large quantity of 


discernment, a profound judgment and sagacity, and it is wonderful indeed that it had not exploded 


’ : ; a The carelessness of some people is remarkable. ‘That so 
to which but few persons mn comparison of the many persons meet with accidents is not strat ge, when w 
whole, can justly lay claim. ‘To bring these consider how stupidly indifferent they are to the consequen- 
ces of their own folly. —Sun. 


views nearer home, let us apply them to the dis- 

Kindness to Animals.—lIf there evcr was a time 
the New York Sun, 
felt and exe 


, re marks 
horee should be 
this excessive warm weather 
It is painful to conte nplate the severe labour which the 
horses of 


! 5 a . i 7 _ , > : > -— . - 
cipline of our religious body. Experience has alts: Aieitndantiediih 


shown that an institution better adapted to the it is during 


cised, 


wants of society, and more calculated to promote onr omnibusses are under the necessity of per- 
They can be in a measure relieved by frequent 


the genéral and individual good, could not well 
changes, by driving them at a slower pace 


forming. 


, and by closing 


r beleee tt . ; 
Ye t, doubtless, it would be their services as early in the eve ning as they can be spared. 


have been devised. 


going too far to maintain that it is in all respects , . Pn ; , 

To cure a Cough.—The editor of the Baltimore Farmer 
says, “the best remedy he ever tried in his family for a 
cough or cold, is a decoction of the leaves of the pine tree 
sweetened with loaf sugar, to be 


perfect; or that it does not admit of some useful 


and salutary amendments. But if, in attempting 
' P ' : freely drank warm when 
to bring about the latter, we should interfere with | going to bed at night, and cold throughout the day. 

those necessary regulations without which no so- i7The Religious Recorder significantly aske: “Which is 
the cheapest, to hire a room and buy a library, and organ 
ize a school for poor children—or pay the damage whieh 
such a troop of vagabonds will in a few years inflict on s0- 
ciety?” 


ciety can exist; if, instead of removing the super- 
fluous and cumbrous parts which only take away 
from the beauty and simplicity of the building, 
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Bequesis—The Boston papers state that the charitable The State Interest —The Beaver Argus states that thé 
i 7 22 ; . ; ; 
bequests of the late Hon. Daniel Waldo, will amount to Commissioners of Beaver county have deposited to the cred 


INTELLIGENCER. 


tive land. ‘The Colony already here is but the 
» 


udvanceguard; 
} more are expected to arrive this season. They have 


about $300,000; $10,000 is given to the Colonization cause; it of the State, in one of the Pittsburgh banks, the quota of purchased about 7000 acres of choice land on the Reserva 
$40,000 to the McLean Asylum, and $10,000 to the Massa- the State Tax for the present year due from that county; tion, have made very considerabl improvements, and erect 


chusetts Gencral Hospital. ‘The bequest to the American | say $10,000. 
Board of Foreign Missions is said to be $40,000, the largest 


The Westmoreland Republican also announces that the 
bequest which has ever been made to that Board. 


whole of the ‘T'ax due from Westmoreland county for the 


7. . : : current year, has been paid over to the credit of the State. 
Sharks —The Baltimore American Republican states, qo  ” », ih ‘ 

7 > : he amount is about $30,000. 

that during the week, a large flock of geese belonging toa ae ; : a“ ) . 
person residing in the neighborhood of Bear Creck, have Phe Danville ( oluinbia county) Democrat s ys: “We 
heen destroyed by the sharks. Several of these “ monsters learn that the County ‘Treasurer went down to Harrisburg, 
wee s i . i ‘ ‘ . . “ : ook * = 
f the deep” have been seen in the neighborhood of Balti- on Monday last, with something like $13,000, which were 

0 i ICC} ‘ . a ’ e . Te ams = Si ..” 

more, and their continuance is assigned as a reason for the paid into the State Treasury. 

searcity of fish, which are generally more plentiful at this 


Magnetism.—Dr. Wright, of Pittsburgh, has made an 
season of the year. 


application of magnetism to Locomotives, which, if success- 
ful in practice, will be of great importance. It is well 


Yestructive Fire.—A fire broke out in the city of New ars : 
Destructive Fir \ gh known, says the Pittsburgh Gazette, that locomotives of 


York on the morning of the 19th inst., which was not sub. 
dued until near 409 stures and dwellings, with their con- 
A number of lives were lost, owing 


enormous weight are used upon our railroads, made so not 
for the strength or power, but solcly for the purpose of 
procuring that degree of adhesion to the rail, without which 
traction up hill cannot be accomplished. Dr. Wright pro- 
poses to effect this adhesion, by simply, at will, as the oc. 


tents, were destroyed. 
to an explosion which threw out the fronts of several stores. 
Property to the amount of $5,000,000 has been destroyed. 


/ her it has be a most disastrous fire. : 
Altogether it has been a mc ; casion may demand, converting, by means of galvanism, 


the periphery of the driving wheel into a powerful maencet. 
pert} " mg : } LU 

Its application is very simple, and it is caleulated that it 
PI J I 


Our exchange papers are filled with accounts of fires in 
various places,—the work of incendiaries. 

Molasses.— European cattle feeders have commenced the will give each wheel an adhe sive force of two thousand 

: : pounds additional to what it has from its weight. And as 

this adhesion is effected without any addition of weight, it 

Terrific Gale.— About half past 2 o’clock on the morning | follows, of course, that a given force applied in propulsion, 
of the 22nd inst., as we learn from the Brooklyn Advertiser, will be more efficient, as there will be less weight to b 
a violent hurricane came up—the roar of the gale, the'!moved, and the tendency of having weight, to run down 
crash of the thunder, and the vivid lightning, frightened hill instead of up, will not have, in so great a degree to be 
people from their propriety. Conside rable damage has been overcome by mere force of steam. 
done in the way of blowing down buildings, uprooting 
trees, &c. Ke. 


use of West India molasses for fattening their stuck. 


~27eer 

To make Vinegar.—Take cight gallons of clear rain 
water, add three quarts of molasses, put into a good cask, 
Wer Ol , 00n shake well a few times, then add two or three spoonfuls of 
of the 22nd inst. hail, in great quantities fell a few miles | good yeast or two yeast cakes. If in summer, place it in 
north of Bangor, for a space of about two miles wide, and the sun, if in the winter, near the chimney where it may 
passing through the country in a northwest direction. be warm. In ten or fifteen days add to the liquor a sheet 
of brown paper, torn in strips, dipped in molasses, and good 
vinegar will be produced. ‘The paper will in this way form 
what is called the “ mother,” or life of vinegar. 


A Storm.—During the thunder shower on the afternoon 


The Drought.—The Albany Argus says the drought is 
intense. ‘The fields are almost baked with the heat, and 
the failing of springs and wells gives evidence how deeply 


1 . -<-<7eo 
the heat has struck in the ground. 


PERSEVERANCE. 
All the performances of human art, at which 
; : os ’ : we look with praise or wonder, are instances of 
“The poorest boy in the Free Schools feels as high and the resistless f po AE ARE HE AEN AIO 
as proud as the son of the richest.” “ You do not mean,” the resistless force of perseverance: it is by this 
said Governor Barbour of Virginia, after visiting the superb that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that dis- 
free schools at Boston, which he adinired very much, “that tant countries are united by canals. If a man was 
those schools are free?” “ Indeed I do,” said the Committee tg compare the effect of a single stroke of a pick- 
an. “ You remembe » boy that got the medal in the . . . . 
man. “ You remember the boy that got the medal in the | aye or of one impression of the spade, with the 
class we have just examined, and the boy that lost it? The arte: ll hal Ite | nf c 
first is the son of that woodsawyer there, (pointing toa man 8° neral design and last result, e woulu be Over- 
who was sawing wood in the street) and the second is the whelmed by the sense of their disproportion; yet 
son of John Quincy Adams, the President of the United those petty operations, incessantly continued, in 
St oe Phe bbe peony started _ a at a i af time surmount the greatest difficulties, and moun- 
acle like this, 2 c rer wondercd a i¢ prosperity o ‘ 
tacle like this, and no longer wondercs Prosper"y °"\ tains are levelled, and oceans bounded, by the 


New England. ¥ . 

. slender force of human beings.—Dr. Johnson. 
Milwaukie.—A travelling correspondent of the Albany , ase 

Evening Journal writes as follows: 


New England Schools.—A writer in a Southern paper 
thus describes the Free Schools of New England: 


FARMING. 
Depend upon it, says Dr. Beekman, the great 
defect of our farming is the scanty returns which 


“T have been reflecting for two or three days past whether 
people at the East will believe my “plain unvarnished tale” 
of what Milwaukie is, when they remember that only ten 
years aco Milwaukie was not. In 1835, the only inhabitant we make to the soil that we crop s0 closely; and 
of the quarter section which now constitutes the prin¢ ipal when you complain ol poor returns for your labor, 


part of Milwaukie, was Mr. Juneau, an Indian trader. Now at least in the quantity gathered, it is upon the 
' ‘a » orol s 3 ow f some 8,0 abi- 2s . anal panaie . 
upon the same gr ers a town - ne 9, ~ pire principle that you are willing to work your horse 
ints. < ‘ry steamboat, satling-vessel or propeller which a r . . - 
tants, and every iamboa 1 — propel % but not to feed hin. Until, therefore, we feed 
comes up the Lakes, brings constant accessions to this num- : , 
ber. The greatest part of this influx of population, too, has| With a more liberal hand, we shall not be more 
taken place within five years back. [Previous to 1540, the liberally rewarded. 
it took a sudden start, and has gone on since steadily and 
rapidly increasing in size, substance and population. It con- ; : . 
tains il churches or meeting-houses—2 Methodist, l Bap- be tter fences, better, that is cle aner fields, better 
tist, 1 Episcopalian, | Presbyterian, 1 Congregational, 1] Crops, and stock essentially improved, 


j 


Lutheran, | Catholic, and two others the denomination of — +e + _ 


which I did not learn. Two more chu ches, one tor the 
Catholics, which is to cost $70,000, and one for the Baptists, Society in the west, w! 


j ch is described in a late number o 
have been commenced. Milwaukie river furnishes an the Buffalo Advertise 


It is composed of about 500 Ger 


abundant and reliable water-power. ‘The river, which is mans who reside on the Buffalo Creek Reservation. It was 
in I 


about 300 feet in width by from 10 to 14 in depth, is organized in Germany in the year 1814, and has since exis 
dammed a mile or more above the town, and the water for ted as a religious community, to the great benefit of the 
milling and factory purposes is drawn off through a fine members, and without difficulty or disunion of any kine 
canal. A fall of 14 feet can be obtained, but 10 is all that among them. 


is used or necded at present. There is a large grist mill, managed by a Board ot ‘l'rustees under a constitution or ar 


with four run of stone, a saw mill, two furnaces, a planing |ticles of association, which have been submitted to the 


machine, a wooden ware factory, which turns out 300 pails, Legislature with their petition. 


ments, The factories are ’ 
the canal. From the latter they derive their supply of water, by the Priesthood of other religious sects, on account ¢ 
and the former enables vessels of all sizes to come up and their religious faith, and unanimously resolved to emigrat 
moor immediately alongside. 
heart of the town, and is spanned by several drawbridges, 


If 1 compare our farming, 
growth of Milwaukie was quite slow. But in the latter year however, with what it was twenty years ago, I see 
a decided improvement; better houses, better barns, 


The Society of True Jnspiration.— This is the name of a 


Their property is held in common, and is 


During the latter years of 
churns and tubs per day, and one or two other establish. their residence in Germ iny, they were troubled, oppressed 
all built between the river and and persecuted by the Government officers, and especiall 


ed numerous and valuable buildings out of the joint funds 
of the association, and intend to put up a lurge woolen man- 


uf tory and other buildings, in the course of tife ensuing 


year. ‘Those who have had dealings with them say they 


uppear to be very intelligent, honest people. 


ooes 
A SCENE. 

An artist, whose breast is full of the love of hu- 
manity, might make a glorious painting from the 
following scene described by the New York Tri- 
bune: 

A cheerful handsome boy from the country yes- 
ierday got tired, while walking through the hot 
streets, and taking off his thick, heavy shoes, set 
them carefully beside his clumped stick, and laid 
himself down on an iron grating in William street, 
his head on his cap and his face sunward; he slept 
peacefully and well, undisturbed by the noise and 
rush of the trampling crowd. Many a hard, stern 
face, corrugated with care, grew mild and expand- 
ed into a kindly smile at the sight of this brave 
boy sleeping securely, with his wealth of new 
shoes unsuspectingly beside him, just as if all the 
world were honest. Poor boy! there is not a rogue 
in this great wicked city, who would have dared 
to rob thee. 

The repose of the boy, the security felt, his 
head on his cap, and his face sunward—the con- 
trast between his fresh rustic look and his plain 
dress, with his thick heavy shoes beside him, and 
the well clad, bustling, hard worked, suspicious 
passers by,—miglhit be told on canvass with good 
effect. A scene like this, caught as if by inspira- 
tion, shows the true genius of the artist. 
come greesnemeeemanannpinindenennsnemmmemmmnenmsinmasasiiimmniemmmaiiammae, 

DIED, on 7th-day, the 19th inst., Evizanera H. youngest 
child of Asa and Anna H. Lippincott, of Cinnaminson, Bur- 
lington County, New Jersey, aged 11 months and 2 days. 


DIED, on Ist-day the 20th inst., at Chester, Pa., Caaum- 
Less A. only child of Robert E. and Sarah N. Evans, aged 
17 months and 2 days. 


DIED, 7th mo. 13th, Martna Wiiierts, wife of Samuel 
Willetts, of Haddonfield, and daughter of Martha Abbott, 
of Salem, New Jersey. She was the third and last daughter 

all young women) who had passed away within nineteen 
months. 


The following lines are addressed to the widowed and 
daughterless mother. 


For whom shall we weep? for the lost, for the dead 
Who are lying asleep in the sod covered bed? 


For whom shall we mourn? for the loved who are not, 


For the friends we have borne to the burial spot? 
And daughterless, lone one! say, Why art thou sad? 
Thy children have risen! rejoice, and be glad! 

Thy flow’rcts were pure as the buds on the hill, 
And bright as the sun-beams that dance on the rill; 
But like the pure buds they have faded away, 

Like sun-beams they lived an ephemeral day; 


Then dauchterless, lone one! say, Why art thou sad? 


Thy children have risen! rejoice, and be gad! 


Upon thy warm breast they were tenderly laid, 


And deathless affection each impulse obeyed; 
A mother thou wert, with a mother’s fond pride, 


And earth had no treasures such love to divide; 


say, Why art thou sad? 


lad! 


Then daughterless, lone one 


Thy children have risen! rejoice, and be 


, 
Bright angels were calling thy flow’rets from thee, 
Thy Father had will’d they bright ange!s should be; 


And thou, when they longed to be fleeing away, 


Gave the angels to God, and the ten ples to clay; 

Then daughterless, lone one! say, Why art thou sad? 
Thy children have risen! rejoice and be glad! 

y 

rf It would, perhaps, be best to add to this memorial, that 
eto all of them was given the blessed assurance that it was 


The river rans through the te America, in order to secure the unmolested enjoyment of |“wel] with them,” and that they were called from works to 
that liberty of conscicuce that was denied them in their na- | rewards. 
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ST TT 
From the Spectator. 
SINGULAR CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 

Notwithstanding the number of recorded cases 
of hydrophobia, the full account which Mr. Tol- 
frey gives of the progress of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s disease is curious, from the circumstances 
and resolution of the patient. Even if the words 
in italics in the following passage were an acci- 
dental expression, it was a singular expression: 
but it possibly was the same misgiving which ia- 
duces doubtful patients to allude to death to geta 
contradiction. ‘The conversation took place ata 
tent dinner-party in the woods, given on the occa- 
sion of laying out the site of a new town. 

**As the duke was sipping his claret, he ob- 
served to Colonel Cockburn, ‘I don’t know how 
it is, Cockburn, but I cannot relish my wine to- 
night as usual, and I feel that if 1 were a dog, I 
should be shot for a mad one!’ 

“What must have been the feeling that could 
have dictated such an extraordinary speech? Was 
it the result of disease operating on the nervous 
system, and affecting the mind in connexion with 
the accident itself? ‘This is scarcely conceivable; 
for up to the moment of the utterance of this sin- 
gular expression, the duke had never alluded in 
any way whatever to the circumstance of having 
been bitten. ‘The insidious poison lurking in the 
veins may have given rise to sensations which 
called forth the observation; but under any cir- 
cumstances it must be quoted as a remarkable 
instance of prediction, if not of prescience. ‘To 
the majority of the party present the words were 
unheeded, or perhaps looked upon as a quaint and 
passing observation. Not so, however, with 
Colonel Cockburn and Major Bowles, who view- 
ed the matter in a more serious light; for as soon 
as the meeting broke up and the duke had re- 
tired to his tent, they held a consultation, and 
communicated their thoughts as well as appre- 
hensions to each other.” 


The following anecdote, when the disorder had 
made some progress, contains a singular example 
of the acute sensation of hydrophobia. 

** Colonel Cockburn and Major Bowles pressed 
the duke to partake of some nourishment; but the 
tea and coffee were untouched, and an impatient 
gesture of the hand betrayed the sufferings of the 
object of their solicitude at the sight of liquids. 
The meal was hurried over with “all practicable 
despatch, and the duke consented to accompany 
these gentlemen down to the river and embark in 
the canoe, and it had been decided upon that 
Major Bowles was to attend the duke, while 
Colonel Cockburn rode from the place of embar- 
kation to the Rapids, there to make arrangements 
for the duke’s being conveyed down the Ottoway 
to Lachine, about nine miles from Montreal. 
Leaning on the arms of his companions, the duke 
walked to the river’s side; but the moment he 
saw the water, a spasmodic seizure told the agony 
he was enduring. He was turning away from the 
obnoxious element, when he was entreated to 
muster resolution and enter the canoe. With a 
desperate effort he did so, exclaiming, as he rush- 
ed into the frail bark, * Charles. Lennox 
was afraid of any thing.’ 

“* Major Bowles as quic ‘kly followed; the Ca- 
nadian boatmen shoved off; and the canoe with its 
illustrious freight was soon floating down the cur- 
rent. Its course, 
tion: 


never 


however, was but of short dura- 
for a few seconds had scarcely elapsed ere 


the duke, in a paroxysm of agony, seized one of 


the Canadian boatmen by the throat, commanding 
him with frantic earnestness to row to land. 
‘The mandate was of too imperative a nature 
to admit of a refusal or even delay: it was obeved 
on the instant; and the canoe had scarcely grated 
on the strand before the duke had leaped upon the 
bank, and was making for the woods. Colonel 
Cockburn, who had mounted his horse for the 


FRIEN 


purpose of apprising the Bateliers at the station 
at the head of the Rapids of the duke’s approach, 
had not proceeded half a mile on the road when 
he caught a glimpse of him through the pine-trees 
running at the top of his speed in an opposite di- 
rection from the river. ‘To turn his horse and gal- 
lop after the duke was the work of a moment; and 
having succeeded in his object 
to place the unhappy bo 
One of the boatmen who had 
into the woods reached the spot where 
Colonel Cockburn had overtakea him, undertook 
to conduct the party to a farm house about a quar- 
ter of a mile lower down the stream. 

“To this humble dwelling the duke was taken: 
but, when laid upon a sofa in the only habitable 
apartment of this building, his agitation increased 
to a violent degree; and, while laboring under 
frightful spasmodic affection, he entreated to be 
removed further from the river, as he could hear 
the rippling caused by the current. In compli- 
ance with this request, the duke was supported 
by Major Bowles and Colonel Cockburn to a barn 
about a hundred yards in the rear of the dwelling- 
house; and a rude bed of clean straw hi ving been 
piled together in one corner he was laid upon it 
It became evident to those 


, the next point was 
jeman under shelter. 
followed the duke 
having 


around the sufferer 
that the dreaded crisis was approaching; indeed, 
the duke himse lf was aware that his last hour was 
at hand. He was perfectly calm and collected 
and resigned to his fate; so much so, that a very 
short time before he breathed his last, the duke 
wrote a letter to Lady Mary Lennox, his eldest 
daughter, the contents of which related to family 


matters of a strictly private nature. From the 
moment this task had been accomplished, the 
duke grew gradually worse, and appeared to be 


sinking. ‘Towards evening he was seized with 
shivering-fits, and the extremities became cold; 
but his senses never forsook him; he recognized 
every one around him, and prayed to be released 
from his sufferings. About eight o’clock, this re- 
vered and lamented nobleman breathed his last, 
with the resignation of a christian, and the forti- 
tude which is inseparable from the just and the 
good.” 


—-— ee > 
Froin the Literary Gazette. 
DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 

The character used in the inscriptions nearly 
resembles, if it is not identical with, ao found in 
the middle column of the inseriptions of Hamad- 
an, Van, and (?) Bisuten. It ene to be the 
connecting link between the Babylonian and Per- 
sian forms of the arrow-headed character; less 
complex than the former, and less simple than the 
latter. It has frequently been termed the Median; 
but perhaps on insuflicient At Van, 
where this character occurs singly, in inscriptions 
far more ancient than the triliteral 
the same place, it has been vaguely attributed to 
Semiramis. With equal probability it might be 
assigned to the see ond Assyrian dynasty, or to a 
pure Medich epoch. ‘T he same character also 
occurs singly on various monuments tn Susiana 
and Elymais. At Nineveh, on bricks discovered 
iu the foundation of edifices evidently of the very 
highest antiquity, on cylinders, and on fragments 
of sculptured stones, basalt, we find the 
character called Babylonian, or a character equal- 
ly complex. It appears, therefore, that two char- 
acters were at different times in use at Nineveh. 
If the complex were the most ancient form of the 
cuneiform, which from al! hitherto 
made we are led to believe was the case; and if it 


grounds. 


inscriptions of 


generally 


discoveries 


were in Babylon prior to the Medo-Persie con-|} 


quest, then we may conjecture that it was employ- 
ed throughout the Assyrian empire under its e are | 
lier dynasty. Wes! hould, at the s 
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were gradually introduced, and the character as- 
sumed its greatest simplicity when last used by 
the Persians, who combined the three classes in 
their triliteral i This is, however, a 
question of considerable difficulty, which could 
only be determined satisfactorily by a lengthened 
and minute inguiry into the history of cuneiform 
writing. It is sufficient here to point out the ev- 
idence affurded by the exclusive use of what is 
usualiy termed the Median character in M. Bot- 
ta’s Monument. 

Nineveh was completely destroyed by Cyax- 
ares, the Mede. Although it appears once to have 
risen from its ruins, it never again became the seat 
of royalty, nor even a place of considerable im- 
portance. It is not, therefore, probable that a pa- 
lace so vast and magnificent as thatef which the 
ruins have now been discovered, should have been 
built after that event. Xenophon does not even 
notice the city,—an additional proof of its subse- 
quent insignificance. 

The absence of columns should indicate a close 
alliance with the massive forms of sabylonian 
architecture, in which that elegant as well as use- 
ful ornament appears to have been unknown. No 
fragments of antiquity are more durable than the 
shafts of the columns; none have been 
found at Chorsabad, it is evident that they were 
not employed in tie building. It ean searcely be 
supposed that this would have been the ease had 
this edifice been erected by those who planned the 
palaces of Persepolis. 

The principal arguments in favor of the refer- 
ence of the building of Chorsabad to the Medo- 
Persic dynasty of the Archemenides, appear to 
be, the simil: rity of its sculptures in gener: al char- 
acter and execution with those of Persepolis, and 
with other remains in Persia, usually called Kay- 
anian, and the identity of ’ 
The sculptures may included in that class 
which is usually, ‘though erroneously, termed 
Persepolitan; but it must be remembered that a 
generic name has thus been given to a style of art 
which derives uree, according to the best 
opinions, from a period long previous to the found- 
ation of the capital of the Persian empire. 


mse rip ions, 


and as 


some of the figures. 


be 


its s 


Although the extreme minuteness in the details 
is equally observable in Persepolis, yet the se ulp- 
tures of Chorsabad are undoubtedly superior in 
the general elegance and taste displayed i in the 
forms, and in the remarkable spirit and mouve- 
ment of the figures. ‘The entrances to the halls 
in both pl: ices are formed by monstrous animals, 
identical in shape at Perse polis and Chorsabad,— 
uniting the human head and breast with the body 
of a bull and the wi a bird. Heeren, argu- 
ing upon the presumption that the body of the 
monster is that ef a lion, has endeavored to trace 
in it the Martichoras of Ctesais, and to bring it, 
with other symbols, into the system of Indo-Bae- 
trian mythology. Admitting even the body to be 
that of a lion, the other parts of the figure do not 
agree with the description of Ctesias. But we 
need not search for its origin in the Indo-Baetrian 
mythology. ‘The bull with a human head was a 
pure Semitic symbol. It was found in the temple 
of Bel, or Baal, amongst other monstrous fi: gures, 
in the earliest pe riod of Babylon; and at the same 


ngs ol 


time was, perhaps, provided with two or four 
wings, like other symbols preserved in the same 
building. ‘There is, moreover, every reason to 


believe that the bull was a favorite type in Assy- 
rian worship. It ae indeed, have been em- 
ployed as symbolical of the Assyrian nation, I 
remember to have somewhere seen the god Baal 
himself represented with the horns and ears of a 
bull. It may therefore be conjectured, that the 
Medes and Persians borrowed the symbol from 


same time, have|the nations of Assyria or Babylonia, and employ- 


less dificul lty in admitting the ttle of Median, nowjed it as an ornament without any mythological 


given to the intermediate form, as if modifications | reference; 


and this conjecture appears to be 
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strengthened by the fact, that no other figures 
have been found at Persepolis combining the hu- 
man with the brute form. ‘These facts will be of 
importance when we come to inquire into the ori- 
gin of the sty le of art used in the edifice at Chor- 
sabad. 

‘There is a further identity in the attendants of 
the king, his eunuch and his sword-bearer; in the 
But it is remark- 
able that at Persepolis we have no instances ol 


led horses and in the chariots. 


warriors represented in armor and helmets. 

‘The arguments against the reference of the ed- 
ifice of Chorsabad to the dynasty of Archamen- 
ides are far more weiglity than those in favor ol 
the supposition. 

1. The absence of the fi rooher, that invariable 
attendant of the king in all Medo-Persic monu- 
The fe- 
rooher, it will be remembered, was in the Zoroas- 
trian faith the archetype of created beings; the 
pure soul or essence, deta hed from the human 
body, which existed contemporaneously with each 
living thing, both man and animal. In the sculp- 
tures of Bisutun and Persepolis it is always placed 
above the image of the king, in his perfeet like- 
ness; the lower part of the body being, however, 
replaced by wings. 

2. No traces whatsoever of Magian worship are 
to be found at Chorsabad; whilst at Persepolis we 
have the constant recurrence of the fire-aitar of the 
priests, and of various symbols of Zoreastrianism, 
such as the sacred cup Havan in the hand of the 
king. 

3. The king is nowhere portrayed as struggling 
with monstrous animals, to denote his superior 
greatness and strength, as at Persepolis. 

4. The absence of the simple cuneiform char- 
acter, Which appears to have been always employ- 
ed by the Medo-Persic kings, and represents the 
pure Persian dialect. 

It will be scen from the foregoing remarks, that 
whilst valid objections appear to exist against the 
reference of the edifice discovered at Chorsabad 
to the dynasty of the Archemenides, equally valid 
arguments cannot be advanced against its refer- 
ence to the first Assyrian period. ‘The second 
Assyrian dynasty has evidently, however, the best 
claim; and if I could venture to point out any par- 
ticular monarch to whom the sculptures could 
with some plausibility be attributed, 1 would 
name Sennacherib, or Essarhadon, whose con- 
quests over Jews, Egyptians, and Ethiopians, 
may perhaps be traced in the physiognomy of the 
captives and vanquished in the bas-reliefs of Chor- 


sabad. 


ments with which we are acquainted. 


iene 
From the Art-Union. 
ANASTATIC PRINTING. 

In accordance with an announcement in our last 
number, we give, in brief, the substance of a lee- 
ture delivered on Anastatic Printing, by M. Fara- 
day, Esq., F. R.S., at the Royal Institution. The 
process has created a deep interest, considered as 
well as a prospective source of solid benefit as a 
beautiful result of practical science, appreciable by 
every degree of understanding. ‘The theatre of 
the Royal Institution has not receutly held so 
numerous an audience as upon this occasion; so 
crowded, indeed, were the benches that several 
gentlemen sought seats in the ladies’ gallery.— 
Behind the lecturing table were exhibited many 
examples of Anastatic Printing—engravings and 
letterpress, ‘The distinguished lecturer commenc- 
ed by saying that he spoke with more confidence 
respecting the discoveries of others than on the 
subject of his own. No one could foresee the va- 
rious utilities to which the process might be ap- 
plied; it was only for him first to explain the 
causes of such a result; the operation would also 
be shown: and this was the great purpose of the 


lecture. ‘I'wenty minutes only were necessary to 
transfer a print or letterpress to a plate, from which 
then immediately impressions might be drawn.— 
A portrait of Prince Albert was here shown—the 
original drawing, the plate to which it had been 
translerred, and the hmpression printed from the 
plate. 
suitable for the purpose, although other metals 
could also be employed. ‘The Jecturer showed 
that letterpress laid upon white paper, and rubbed 
at the back, left the letters imprinted in reverse; 
in such manner were letierpress and engravings 


‘The plate was of zine, as a metal most 


transferred to the zine, but, before being submit- 
ed to pressure, the print or page was subjected lo 
the action of an acid. He selected a page of let- 
terpress, which he handed to the operator, who, 
in twenty minutes, would prepare from it a plate 
whence proofs should be immediately drawn.— 
The acid employed was dilute nitric acid, which, 
being applied to the back of the letterpress, pass- 
ed through the paper, but not through the printer’s 
ink; and in order to absorb superfluous moisture, 
common blotting-paper was used. ‘The acidified 
sheet was then placed upon the zine plate, and 
passed once under a small hand-press, when on 
the removal of the paper the printing was found 
transterred in reverse to the plate, which now pre- 
sented a dull appearance, the polish having been 
destroyed by the acid, which so readily attacks 
zinc; that is to say, in this case, as much of the 
surface as was exposed to its action, for the Space 
covered by the printed letters was protected from 
it; the letters thus transferred were left consequent- 
ly very slightly in reliel—indeed, so slightly that 
this effect was imperceptible. ‘The plate was then| 
rubbed with gum in solution, which did not, as 
might be apprehended, obliterate the leiterpress, 
but, on the contrary, strengthened the whole.— 
The next proceeding was the application of ink by 
rubbing in the same manner; the result of which 
was tiiat this ink attached itself to the film already | 
deposited on the zine by the pressure of the roller. 
The plate is then wasted over with phosphatic 
acid, which has an especial effect on the whole 
‘This acid is procured by putting a piece of phos- 
phorus into a vial, partially open, with as much 
water as will nearly cover it. The prioting sur-| 
face was then ready for the press; it was inked by | 
a common leather roller in the ordinary way, and 
with as much rapidity; and impressions were pro- 
duced within the time proposed for the whole pro- 
cess—twenty minutes. It is to be observed, that 
the first impressions are not the best; but the per- 
fection of the invention soon becomes obvious, and| 
justly merits the epithet—anaaatic, or reproduc-| 
live. 

Mr. Faraday explained the principle of the pro-| 
cess by stating that between oil and oil, or water) 
and water, a strong attraction existed, as had been| 
particularly shown by Professor Henry, of Ameri-| 
ea, who had devoted much attention to the inves- 
tigation of this fact. If oil be put between two 
weights, such is their degree of cohesion that they | 
cannot be separated without the exertion of great 
furce. A similar sympathy exists between water 
and water; but mutual repulsion is the effect of 
the contact of water and oil, and this antipathy 
was shown by means of some water colored with | 
indigo, which was poured into a glass with a small 
quantity of oil. If, therefore, to the plate be given| 
an Oily possession, water will not flow; if, on the 
other hand, water prevail on the surface, oil is in| 
turn rejected. Now printer’s ink being an oily| 
composition, the affinity of oil to oil is shown by} 
the adhesion of the fresh ink on the roller to the 
thin film first deposited on the plate, while it is 
rejected by the rest of the surface under the influ- 
ence of water; and so incorruptible is the particu- 
lar virtue of each that their powers are unimpaired 
even by being rubbed with gum, and subsequently 
with phosphatic acid. 


The lecturer showed that water will not flow on 
metal, but that metallic substances may be imme- 
diately wetted by oil. Metals have a tendency to 
reject water, but they will receive oily bodies.— 
‘The power of gum is extraordinary in reconciling 
the metal with the water: by means of a little 
gum, and the subsequent application of phosphatic 
acid, a watery possession is effectually established 
in those parts where the rejection of the ink is 
necessary. 

In order more perfectly to show the consistency 
of these powers, Mr. Faraday caused the operator 
to obliterate the whole of the reversed letters from 
the plate, which being done, it was shown without 
the slightest trace of ink being visible on the sur- 
face. ‘The effect, however, of the preparation was 
by no means destroyed by this obliteration, for a 
very short time served to restore the whole of the 
letters with the same degree of accuracy as before. 
This obliteration was necessary in the course of 
printing, for, when many hundreds of impressions 
had been yielded, the surface might become soiled, 
when the letters would lose their precision of out- 
line; on the appearance of which the whole was 
cleared off, and in a few minutes restored with a 
nicety equal to that of the original typography. 

The printing from which the plate had been 
prepared was of recent date; but the age of the 
typography presented no obstacle to the success of 
the operation, since to transfer letterpress, printed 
say a hundred years ago, perhaps the principal 
difference in the treatment might be to subject it 
for a longer time to the action of the nitric acid. 

The lecture, together with the printing opera- 
tions, was concluded in an hour; and the audience 
manifested the deepest interest in Mr. Faraday’s 


explanations of the principle of the invention. We 


have already described the apparatus employed in 
the process; the roller press employed is fitted 
only for experiments of limited extent, and being 
therefore on so small a scale, stood near the lec- 
ture table without inconvenience. 

In our former notice of this interesting process 
it was stated that the proprietors projected the 
establishment of a steam-press, in order to work it 
on an extensive scale. ‘I'he steam-press has not 
yet been set up, although the invention is already 
applied to other departments of printing. Patents 
have been secured, as well in France, Belgium, 
and America, as in this country; and, in order to 
apply the invention to the extent of its capabili- 
ties, the proprietors are engaged in the formation 
of acompany, the number of the members of which 
is not yet accomplished, and, until this is effected, 
extensive operations will not, we believe, be com- 
menced. So satisfactory, however, are the results 
already shown, that they will not be much longer 
delayed. 

‘he evidence of Mr. Faraday in favor of the 
principle is an important step; but until the ques- 
tion as to the capability of working the process by 
steam has been finally settled, it would be mani- 
festly unsafe to augur its entire success. Even in 
its present state, much advantage may be derived 
from the valuable discovery. ‘There can be no 
doubt, however, of its undergoing very consider- 
able improvement. When it approaches perfec- 
tion we shall supply our readers with other ex- 
um ples. 


420 
From Insect Life. By David Badham, M. D. 
HABITS OF ANTS, 


In an Italian forest | once came upon a piece 
of foot-path, covered for several feet with swarms 
of ants, evidently occupied in something in which 
they had a common interest, and it turned out to 
be war. A detachment of the ** Formica ruficol- 
lis,”? which wore a dark uniform with a red collar, 
'was coming forth from the grass in which their 
encampment lay; they made for a large chestnut 
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TL SSNS ANS 
tree, upon which a considerable number of black ‘still they infested the pre mises. One night, hap- too, he gives the serf a passport, under which he 
ants, (Formica pubescens,) insects of three times pening to go to the balcony to look at the moon, is protected all over Russia, settles in a city, and 
their stature, were posted, and taking measures to which was at its full, and shining very brightly, engages in trade, and very often aceumulates 
receive them. ‘There appeared to be so much fe- he was struck by a sparkling appearance on the enough to ransom himsel and his family. In- 
rocity, and so much purpose, in the manceuvres iron rod, and on examining it he found it covered deed, there are many instances ofa serl’s acquir- 
on both sides, that it was impossible not to be in- by myriads of ants. Alarmed at the death of so ing a large property, and even rising to eminence, 
terested while looking on. Having stopped some many of their tribe, and warned by those who had But he is always subject to the control of his 
time to observe them, I saw several of the besieg- escaped, they must, he thinks, have taken counsel master—and I saw at Moscow an old mongik 
ed party, as soon as any one of them took a pri- together, and knowing the hour at which he was who had acquired a very large fortune, but was 
soner, carrying him up in his mouth to a ‘Tarpeian not likely to be in the way to molest them, have still a slave. His master’s price for freedom had 
height, and then let him drop on the plain below. agreed to change their early habits, and burglari- advanced with his growing wealth, and the poor 


The red-necked ants, on the other hand, in im- ously to enter the premises alter dark. serf, unable to bring himself to part with his hard 
mense force completely surrounded the enemy’s +coe> earnings, was then rolling in wealth with a col- 
position, and stood ready with their jaws open to A QUAKER EMBASSY. lar round his neck;—struggling with the inborn 


seize any straggler from above, who was sure to 
meet with no quarter when the fortune of war had 
placed him in their power. Many of the episodes 
in this heroic poem were curious enough; and 
among the most so were those produced by my 
interfering, and amusing myself by backing the 
reluctant, and placing obstacies in the way of the 
enterprising. * * * * 

I once observed a settlement of small black ants 
(Formica picea) occupied in carrying supplies 
along the most frequented path of a garden. As, 
in looking out of a window at the proceedings of 
a mob, one cannot fail to notice any individuals 
who distinguish themselves, I had occasion, being 
favorably placed, to notice the proceedings of two 
ants in particular, charged, jointly, with a load too 
large for their strength. ‘This industrious couple, 
in meeting others who (as is their well-known 
habit) would have been peees to join them, went 
out of their way to avoid receiving assistance, 
which, to all appearance, would have been very 
seasonable—foolish ants! But they soon recover- 
ed their character for sagacity. Arrived near the 
entrance of their warehouse, they deposited the 
object which had cost them so much labor, and 
went forward to reconnoitre the dimensions of the Among the persons seicect d for this important 
hole which was to receive it. After looking down mission, are Josiah Forster, formerly Clerk of the 
for some time, and seeing that it would do, they Yearly Meeting, William Forster, who was in this 
fetched the burden to the edge of the pit, went country twenty years ago, and who procured the 
down, and dragged it after them—sagacious ants! preparation of Jud; ge Stroud’s book on the law of 
They must have agreed-to assure themselves of tae ry, and George Stacy, the present Clerk of 
the size in the first instance. ' the Yearly Meeting. ‘These gentlemen are among 

One day, later in the season, a body of the same ine most eminent of the Society, and are all acting 
ants was gathered tog ther under a parsley plant) members of great weight in the London Anti-Sla- 
four feet high, of which the slender stalk was 2 


spirit of freedom, and hesitating whether to die a 
beggar or a slave. 

The Russian serf is obliged to work for his 
master but three days in the week; the other 
three he may work for himself on a portion of 
land assigned to him b ry law on his master’s es- 
tate. He is never obliged to work on Sunday, 
and every saint’s day or fete day of the church is 
aholyday. This might be supposed to give him 
an op portunity of elevating his cliaracter and con- 
dition; but wanting the spirit of a free agent, and 
feeling himself the absolute property of another, 
he Jabors grudgingly for his master, and for him- 
self barely enough to supply the rudest necessa- 
ries of life, and pay his tax to the seigneur. A 
few rise above their condition, but millions labor 
like beasts of burden, content with bread to put 
in their mouths, and never even thinking of free- 
dom. A Russian nobleman told me that he be- 
lieved if the serfs were all free, he cou!d cultivate 
his estate to better advantage by hired labor; and 
I have no doubt a dozen Connecticut men would 
cultivate more ground than a hundred Russian 
serfs, allowing their usual non-working days and 
holydays. ‘They have no interest in the soil, and 
the desolate and uncultivated wastes of Russia 
show the truth of the judicious reflection of Cath- 
arine II, that *‘ agriculture ean never flourish in 


Many of our readers are aware that there has 
been a severe discussion, and finally, a separation, 
in the Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, on ac- 
count of Slavery and Abolition. A number of im- 
portant members became quite zealous in favor of 
Abolition, while most of the official leaders were 
opposed to the movement. ‘The division has crea- 
ted great anxiety among Iricnds, and particularly 
among those of the London Ye arly Meeting; for, 
being “the mselves prominent and active Abolition- 
ists, it could not but be grievous to see the eccle- 
siastical power of the Soci ty 10 this country em- 
ployed to put down what they were so earnestly 
laboring to advance. And, on the other hand, they 
were reluctant to countenance whiat seemed tuo be 
a breach of religious order by the Abolition se- 
ceders. 

This matter has been three or four years under 
agitation. At length, the London Yearly Meeting 
have resolved to send a deputation of their wisest 
and best men to the United States, for the purpose 
of at once endeavoring to heal the division in In- 
diana, and of stirring up the minds of the body ol 
Friends in this country to more direct and active 
efforts in the cause ol emaucipauion, 


that nation where the husbandmen possess no 
property.””’ It is from this great body of peasantry 
that Russia reeruits her immense standing army, 
or, in case of invasion, raises in a moment a vast 
body of soldiers.—Jneidents of France. 
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ao an , ; very Committee. They have great weight with All a are brethren, and as such ought to 
say , *harve , seed: e see ras ‘ ’ “° ‘ , 290 > 
heavily . rarged an = re oo was cs (NZ! the leading statesmen of England, and this they love each other. 
ast, 4 as > y ? ) ¢ -e res en rn ee ae Sn em eee en + a eee 
fast, ind, a : i they rolled it to a P ice ol preserve, under all administr ations, by their per- —— 
. row st obvious regula and ever os ; . af ees . 
a a f alist B : a a , Y | feet sincerity aud devotion.— Boston ‘Chronicle. “ Fritnps’ Centrat Scuoor,” adjoining Cherry Street 
“ * > > . . s - 
appearenc eo atte ae ; ut the operation was oe eee Meeting House, is now nearly completed, and is expected 
much more curious than it at first appeared;—the to be opened for the accommodation of pupils on the Ist of 
. air dienes einen ended, RUSSIAN SERFS. oH ies 
seeds did not fall spontaneously; they were gather Ith month next. 
ed by a party stationed on the branches of the The serfs of Russia differ from ee with us! The Committee of the three Monthly Meetings of Friends 


plant, who stripped it as men gather apples. One! in the important partic ular that they belong to the jin Philadelphia h aaron the services of i enj. Hi 
ant was working away for nearly half a minute|soil, and cannot be sold except with the estate; ae ale H. Middlet: pr = a _—_ 
before his mandibles had suceeeded in getting an| they may change masters, but cannot be torn from ’ al ae Ke a mae om adelphia, as ‘ 
individual seed sufficiently loesened to drop to his| their connections or their birth-place. One-sixth ‘It in: aaealills ick apatlenitns Whe ndulesicn ti teats 
colleagues below; at least twenty others were|of the whole peasantry of Russia, amounting to! ,s early as practicable, ns onde that ‘the Committes may 
similarly occupied; and, as the seeds fell, away |sIX or seven millions, belong to the crown, and | be able to perfect the necessary arrangements. 

they went. One seed alone, in a particular in-|inhabit the imperial demesne, and pay an annual) The fullowing Friends have been appointed to make 
stance, remaining attached to its stalk, the ant that|tax. In particular districts, many have been en-| known the terms of admission and receive applications for 
took it off, as if perceiving that there was no more|{franchised, and become burghers and merchants; pupils, : ; a oneane 

labor to transact on the spot, in place of throwing and the liberal and enlightened policy of the pres- rom Cherry aera es S.W. corner 8th and 
itdown to his companions as before, kept pos-|ent Emperor is diffusing a more geueral system Soe eee 


7 cee : : ; eer “ “ Susanna Puse y> No. 93 North 5th street. 
seSS ade his way w elioration ¢ g these subjects S vast! ,. . a) > dn 
session of it, and made his way with it to the|of melioration among these subjects of his vast) > Gren St-—Geo. M. Justice 
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ground. * * © * empire. ‘The rest of the serfs belong to the no- “ “ Hannah W. Ells, North 7th above Porlar 
A friend, on whose perfect accuracy I can rely.) bles, and are the absolute property, and subject From Spruce St—Wm. W. Moore, N. W. corner 2nd and 

gives his experience of the sagacity of ants in the|to the absolute control of their masters, as much Spruce streets. 

following interesting recital:—In a villa near Ge-|as the cattle on their estates. Some of the seig- ¥ “ Tabitha 'Turnpenny, N. E. corner 10th 

neva his bedroom was overrun with ants. Afier|neurs possess from seventy to more than a hun- and Sprace strects. 

looking about to find from whence they came, he dred thousand; and their wealth depends upon! , 

one day discovered that a rod of iron, which was) the skill and management with which the labor of . JOHN RICHARDS, 


in immediate communication with the garden un-| these serfs is employed. Sometimes the seigneur = 

der his window, was the means by which they|sends the most intelligent to Petersburg or Mos- B GOK A N D JG B PR iN i ER, 
gained access to his dormitory. From this, there-|cow, to learn some handicraft, and then employs | No. 299 Market Street, near Eighth. 
fore, he repeatedly shook them for some days, kill-| them on his own estate, hires them out, or allows PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTIN( 
ing a great many, until at last not one was any) them to exercise their trade on their own account, | Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
longer to be seen on this iron rod as heretofore;}on payment of an annual sum. And sometimes,! reasonable terms. 
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